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(American Psychological •Association, San Francisco, California, 1977) 

, I already know I\won't be able to finish, so what I^am going to 
try to do is ''tickle the fancy'* of researchers, if I can, and hopefully 

suggest some things to practitioners* that may be useful at the same 
time. Primarily because .>f my assessment of the state of assessment,, 
I think that almost e;.verything we've done in tlie j^rea, especially stan- 
dardized assessment, is premature. The apTpTication of assessment tech- 
nology to some disciplinary areas is yet undeveloped. I can state the 
case by saying that existing psychometric technique is fuel "for a 
vehicle where the vehicle does not yet exist.^ It's a^theme in search 
of a movie; the. theme is there, but the movie is not. I am talking 
about a way of re-vamping our thinking about what we pught to be doing 
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, in assessment in the first place, even before I can get to the point of 
dealing with specific populations like the Black child. Let me run 
Qf^ through, very quickly a couple of things at the outset to lay the 

groundwork with assumptions^ and then I will try to zero in on what I 
^think^implies for an approach to assessment. I conid, ve^y eas3,ly, 
take the results of research I was able to do under the auspices of 
the State of Calif ornia,. Department of Education, and develop an 
f^^jjl "instrument" which I do have, and go out and market that instrument, 

make a .little, bit of money like some, people do. But, I thlak it would 
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be dishonest of me to do that because all that is suggested by the. 

instrument that was developed is an apjproach suggesting that much, much 

more research needs to be don^e in this area* When I say alternative to 

standardized testing, the; .words are not lightly chosen. An alternative 

to, not ah alternative, really a substitute for, if anything, to \fhat has 

been done under the rubic standardized testing, and 1*11 tell you why. 

I do not see this as an inferior second choice for a population /that needs 

help* r see it as a way of re-vamping what professional psychology ought 

to be abput if we truly are trying to find, out what people ard^ about; I 

don*t have the^time and I am getting tired of rupning through examples of 

racist people who have u;ol4^^eJl in the name of psychology and^ standardized 

testing. I have to mention these again at the beginning. I just want 

. ' ^ ' ^ ' / 

to be sure that ho one in this room has failed to read Leon Kamin^s Science 

of Politics of .IQ i and I also hope that no , one in this room fails to read, 

before the year is out, Allen Chase's new book. The Legacy of Maltus, the 

Social Cost of New Scientific Racism , Again, that history is important. 

It is important if a man like Raymond B. Cattell says he believes that the, 

'•primitives, including the whole Negro r^ce should be painlessly exterminated 

I think that what he does in testing then becomes important. In other 

words, we have the right to question the motivations if he takes that 

kind of racist position. I think the documentation on "that is very 

importanti^ It is not important for me, in ^1977, to go. back and try to 

tfhink through those eyes about %uw people saw the world at that time. 

It is important, if we are still stuck with legacies like that, that we 

'as 1977 assessment people take .this into account when we look at the origin 
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of things called ''items" that are standardized because much of our dis- 
cussion assumes that the items are O.K. , but wha:t we need are new ways 
to count, new ways to sequence., new ways to, advance - like rearranging, 
the chairs on the Titanic. A word came to me the other day, yesterday * 
in fact, from Marie Berry a word that I like va^y much, describing what 
sorae of the testing activitists. were like. We are dealing with "dino^urs". 
So, let *s- get away from that arid let^s see if I can focus on what;.. th^ 



assumptions are that would leajS us into the kind of assessment th 
would free people from their ideas and keep their modesty intact 

The history of cross cultural assessment needs to.be taken into 
account. If I were 9ne of .i.ljie old time c\^oss cultural assessors, Vd 

feel embarrassed If I were to look at the' track record^ when we .hav.e had 

■J 

a chance to^^look back on what was said about people who were strange to 

them. In ^theV words, whenever people l^k at the cultures that V7ere 

^ -X\ '\ f * r\ ^ * ' • 

stran^a or different they l\ave always made '^IgMss mistakes. You can go 

* V * ^ i ' 

back to 1910 wheh American .theological schools^ were debating as to-whet^ier 

■ H \ ■ ' ■ ' . 

Black people had. £ouls.^ or |iotI There were 'somii people debating as 'to 
whether we could read or n^t. VJliether we were op the scale of human beings 
or not. In other words ^ you look back on, that and you begin to feel ridicu- 
lous. We continue to have that but we. cannot wait for some assessors to 
grow up in^ their perceptions i so we ha\^ig to move ahead. I wish I had 
time to share more with you, but a publication that I have done summarizes 
this material. I did go Into some of the classical failures in cross 
-cultural abS^issment that do suggest ways to staj out'pf that rut in, the 
futuie* Seme of these failures, by the way, have no^ always been Wliites 
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inisasse&sing Blacks, there have been Blacksf misassessing l^ites. If you 
know your history, you would know that for seven. or eight hundred years 
the Moors dominated Southern iEurope and, at that time, their assessment 
of Northern Europeans . who came to study at Toledo, Seville and other Uni- 
versities .was that they "lacked sharpness of wit, and delicacy of spirit". 
So . they .mi'sassessed the l^ite students who were coming to those Uaiversities 
long before Columbus ^'discovered"- America. 

One of the problems "that I would like also to mention about standard- 
ized assessment is it is not assessment I am concerned about, but the idea 
that you can standardize' .; It's what you can standardize that becomes the 
problem^. There are some things you can standardize, but certainly not the 
items we have on tests. They cannot be standardized because they have 
different meanings dei)endirig on, how you use them. We would know that if 

we paid attention to some data that are right in front of our eyes.. But 
. . \ \ ' f * ' " 

. ' // » ^ * ' 

because of the problem that J call- cqnceptual Incarceration, psychologists 

are committed to the simple sys^tem they^^invented and therefor^^ are not able 
* • • . 

to get out of.t^he system and look at: it .cifitically. tfnat are some of the 

«• 

data that I am talking about that V^^W been overlooked. . Pijck up the book;, , 
Magical Child which has recently come out by Praise and it summarizes some 
of the data Ainsworth and^Geber presented on African- babjfes. One of the 
things tha^t they f oufid is that all of this technology we have produced^, 
. and western medicine and psy/:holQg>^ has helped us produce mentally retarded 
American childrelil Our childrca.are retarded slmost four, years behind 
African children who was raised in *the traditional way. Iflien you raise 
children in a certain way, these children perform physically, and what is 
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often forgotten in racist psychology,, they often perforin nw^ntally a's much 
as four to six months in adv&nce of other children in Europe and America. 
We iiave known that for twenty years and have not loolced ai: those materials 
in trying to figure out whether of not our assessment [facts and procedures 
are valid. We've also not looked atUNESCO material and material on hox^ fast 
people were able to read when certain leaders decided they were going to 

* ' * * . » ' * 

educate their population/ Castto gave the* Cuban people one year to get ^ 
complete literacy. That was twenty yeajrs ago and they've had twenty ^jears 
of literacy , since that time;, one of the highest literacy .rates in the 
world i taught by children, not by psychologists ^ nbt by credentialled 
teachers, but by little children who had no .trainings If they can do 
*tWt with a population which, according to the IQ tests', is supposed to 
;bc "depifiyed" ,- "bilingual", and all of those kinds of things then we* 
might be looking at the tests instead of the children for answers* 
Looking at Geber's woxk, and Paulo Freire' s work on .teaching adult peasants , 
to read in thirty' hours of time, looking at the wpik of Pjroject SEED^at 
the University of California in Ber.keley which will take any population. 
Black, Wliite, Yellow, Green^ the poor, the rich,, and. tt^ach them mathemati-- 
cal concepts, at the University levelj. within a. space of two weeks time, ^ 
we have to^wonder, ^'why test?'^ They succeed . I icause the teaching is good 
and the as's^ssment is good. . Assessment is on-going, interactive, specif ic» 
We ought to begin asking questions. Looking et the woirk of Richard Heber 
if you want tg look at the old tests, that don't mean anything anyway, we 
can prove, and it has been proven over and over again, that you can push 
people tp pass high 617 old.I.Q. tests. It isn'^t; worth anything if they 



can. So at what are we looking? * ^We^re looking at both the use of tests * 
and th^ abuse of tests, but we are also looking inherently at what tests 
ire, supposed to be doing. The xesearch we did for the State of California 
led us 'to formulate the notion that- there are> .basically, two kinds- of 
questions that you can ask in assessment. Psychology has asked the, first 
question, '^Dd you know w>iat I know?" Ninety-nine percent of the assessment 
procedures .in ^psychology are based on that kind of question. Xs your infor- 
ination pool the. same a^ mine? Is the organizational system that you use* 
the* same as mine? Is your language the^same as bine? And, if I recognize 
in you things that I recognize^ in m/ thing, then I am willing to give to you 
an assessment, of high performance. We ihihk there is a, second kind of 
question, and that is "What is it that" you know?" Ho^ is it that you speak? 
How do you organize? This is the type, of question, psychology is. unable to 
ask because it is stuck with .the notion of. standardization. If you could 

give up standardization, you could be free to ask those k\nd& , of ^questions. 

.. ' , ' _ — . — 

V?hile we have, been stuQk with standiardization, --other people have japt* 
Interestingly enough, when they have .not, they have been" able to_generate 
informatlod which; is light years ahead of us. We will have to run- to catch 

up. are .those other people? I mean Cole<~?Gay in the book, on^ Cultural 

. ' ' , . ^ A 

Context, of Thinking and Learninj^ ^ In Liberia ' the question was not to ask*'^ 
the children to organize their world the way the children of New Yorfe Tlty 
do, :but how do t^hese children organize their world? Of course chey do 

organize -their woricl and they do have a. system of complex thinking,, ox 

' . ' -5 O • * - ' ' " *^ - 

categories,, of label^ ing,^ just as everyone else in the world- does. You 

, " . r - - . , i 

have to\a sk questions , then you have a basis for asking the next question, . 

> , 

if someone in that culture is malfunctioning according to that norm. But 
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if you are stuck xrtth the first qliest^on,. '»hich . is , "Dp you- know what 
I know?" you can never know the culture in the first place. Plaget 
asked that kihd.of question, a student of Binet. .'Bihet and his fol- 
lowers went" down the path of standardization and as a consequence we 
ilca't know anything about human developinent from- people who foHowed 
that route. On the other hand. Piaget got more interested not in the 
answers t o the questions, but the pattern of attacking the problemjahd 
then was observing people jand as a consequence did, produce a psychology 
of develo pmehf which may, in fact, rescue standardized assessment from 
the problem It has> r ight now , I think some of the questions about mental 
functidiiS that are Identified a-la Piaget are questions that do form the 
basis for the possibiiity of standardisation 'of assessment because you - 
stan^rdizing at a level that, is much deeper than ^th e one we were- 

0 ~ T' : : r- . - 

.talking a bout bef ore > ^ We've, been standardizing superficiality like ' 
.vocabulary which is kind of stupid if ybii know anything gbout liiiguistics 
at rail, but tjiat.^s another problem^ There are two kinds of questions, one 
^and two; One^ "do you know what I know?", "What is it that you know?". 
The /'what is it that you know" ^assumes that you have to use what every 
human being h'^s in the world, andi that is their experience as a vehicle 
through which they can express the intelligence that they have . Tliat ought 
to be kind of simple to sensitive people, but it seems like we have a hard 



time coming around to that. X think that that leads us into the direction 
of what the .alternative has to be in assessment not only for the Blacks ^ 
and others,, but for l^ites too because if there is aaything that is^ mis- 
assessed in Americii is Wliite children^/ who also 'are misasuessed because 
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people are so happy about the "15 po,int difference" that 'they can't ask 
any more questions about White people.. Another example of a person who 
has b^en'-able to-ask'thSs type pf question is tevi-Strauss in his book 
The Savage Mind . I think the question again is^How is' it. that you, use. 
your world?* What you find Is that pebple do about the same thing all 
over the world. Nature has" -alr eady given the first- 1. Q. Test and that is ." 
"can you speak your native language?'! People ail over the .world do-that, 
at about the a'ge of two,. Standardized' tests not withstanding/^and^ language 
.a cquisition, as far as I understand it/ i.^ irifinitelv more complex' than . 
-any task that you will eve r write into a Stanford^Binet. Wechsler. or 
anything else. Jf people think to learn a, language, and we find but later. 
on...that they are not^' then* the ques'tion. ife riof'one of genetic potential but 
-- Wrlbulum Indu ced re tarda ti on^ and "school induced retardatVnn r^.^ho,- ' 
Induced retardation.;' maybe even^p&ycholoi>v induced ratlrd^tlnr.^ i think. • 
•what we are dealing- with is ^the: probl-m of inability to abstract among • 
" psychological assessors. ... ... 

An example of the inability .to abstract .is when. wfe. mistake form f or . 
substance. If jrou mistake the superficial vocabulary for the deeper moire 
complex morphology of language, then-^ou are unable' to ahstiract and have 
low I.Q. , as I see it, So,, x^h^ we're a«:-,er is to get down to the "deep 
structure" of what .people do^ when they function mentally and- to use that 
concept, if you would, from Chomsky and' other pebple wh.o have worked in 
^ linguistics. Tlie same thing goes for anthropology, and there's a' parallel 
to what we would do .in psycliolo'ar. . We would then use the unique environment 
to assess functioning; We would be" aware of the fact .that the first ^tas.k 
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We have to have as. psycho3,dgists is to link arms with some pe6plej|w*e really 
don^tjtai^c^o. ' WeM have to link arms with anthropologists and linquists^ - 
particularly, because they have been in the habit of observing sW things 
that would' help^to sharpen*the questi'bhs^ that we ask, for example, the 
question of '"'world view". World view influences how people oifganize and 
use their world; .<Their belief affects, their ^behavior* Psychologists have 
not thpught much about world views. *We also think of' "one. on one" in one 
isolated point in time, but there are some very peculiar kinds of conditions. 
We can't go .alone ^nd fix the problem of assessment. ^We also have .to think 
then not only of world view, but 5)lt>pbpirfi4act that world view reflects 
Itself in stylistic variations among people. One of the problems with 
the use of assessment and"cognitive style" right now is that we do 
compulsively what we ^alwaVs do with anything, we find out in w^ssessment. ^ . 

• As. soon as we find outfit exists we say. Hey, that's the way it ou^ht to 
be, how niich can I control ^ buy > package and sell what I see: What .1 see 
in the use of style is quitQ different. We simply recognize that a style 
exists as a consequence o? world view, imbedded in worlds view, imbedded in 
: - the way people use the world. It is only a starting poing for a person 
who is either, as a psychologist or a teacher,, a problem solver . If you 

3 problem solver then you must use what you know about world view 
and cognitive style in order to solve, problems > not in order to label 
people a gain ♦ We are still looking' for labels because that is what we 

"like to' do. We lilce to do prediction in psychology ^ which is useless. 
.Tliat's good if you are out at the^acetrack and. your job is a handicapper, ^ 
but if your job is problem solving your predictive validity might as. well 
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Be throi^-out the vlndov^ Tou do hot need predictive validity unless you 
happen to believe that your job* is to ^le a gatekeeper 4n a culture .that 

* tries to distribute its goods and services unequally, • So,« jtntow pre- . 
dictive validity oUt'tlie window^ because 1 don't thinfcltVs worth a damnl 
Assessment requires another assunrption if you. accept what I^say about the 
second type question, that it calls for you to look at world view in order 
,to^ g ive, tneanihg to the items that you .will ask. In other wdjds. that's 
really what Ei^n3^ Bevnal was talking about, . The item. doesn' t have the 
same meaning in Spanish asSlt dpesf in English;' the item doesn't have , 

^ tlie"same meaning in Spanish a^ it does in English; the item doesn't have^ 
the same meanin]^ in America that it does in Japan; the item docsn^t have 
the same meaninj^ in a family that ^t has in a schbol setting. If you are 
a standardizer you can't deal with that, but that's the way the world is,. 
We have to get off the world ii\ order to keep our system going. If you 
really want • to behave the way the world demands then we have to be able 
to get a- technology that .wiXl permit iis to^do that. So, one of the next . 
things that happens, it seems. to mc, is that we have to, think about assessr 
ment now as interaction. That's a new notion. It shouldn't be, but it Is,' 
Especially to the psjrchologist, assessment as an interaction should not 
be new. For example, we assume in our assessment that the psychologist - 
is always Standard . He or she is unchangeable; we are a standard treatment. 
We give our tests, Stanf ord-Binet^, Weschler, or group test which allow 
people to display to us what , they can do in their varying fashi9ns. If 



we didrf t believe /that we were istandard^we would keep them some Information 
about the person who isl doing the assessment. For example, we might even 
keep the IQ of the psychologist and report it simultaneously with that of 
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the person who Is .beings tes ted • We .might 1ceep , the sbcioreconomic status 
.of the, psychologist and report that st giultaneously vtttf- the socio-egonomic. 
Status .X)f the person 'beitig assessed. - As ,a matter of iacV there Is jusfl-^ . 

fication for this experimenfally, Benj^L has already suggested thdt a 

*' * . ■ ' ' O ' ' ' ^ * , ' i 

child's, performance can ya'ry^ sometimes as a coh^fequenca o*f seven 6r^ eight " 

^^,thing9. ^ One of them which was ."6imilaril:y> in ethnicity between the examiner 

and examinee^^. - Wduldn^t that be important, if we reaflly undafstqod assessr 

^.ment 2^s an interaction^ to keep' that kind of Information together^,.* * ^* 

• • ' ' ' - ; ^ i . 

J, I don t.know where that, leads and. I ain not trying fco ^suggest 'that 

people can-'t learn to deal cross-culturally^ j£s a matter of fact just ' 
*. * • " * *^ * 1, " ». 

th?- 6pposite. Some of the best cross-cultural peofple I know axe people 

who used to be strangers to. the culture, that they llaveono^tO become. Very 

good at obiservlng* Por example^ \ J^nheinz Jahh^ inMiis, book Muntu , 

I*think|displays as good ^an understanding of the .whol'e African theme 

and the African v^orld; as any bne else. As a matter of fact ^ cross-? 

dult-Aral assessment always^ ;tightens the academic rigor of assessment.. ' 

We don't have much rigor; weihave statis a1 rigor / but no t academic ^ 

rigor dn standardized assessment. > ' - 

* I think that the thing we have ■ to do if we are to fix tjie problem 

• is\^6 deal with the i^siie cf tije ^ utility of^assessment. For example, most 
of the discussion, ^yen some<5f the discussion that we haye -.had here today 
is about>^ixing a procedure to* be fair as a procedur e but does hot" suggest . 
a valid connection between the procedure and .tTie* peda^i ogy. In other words, 
if individual mental testing is to Be "diagnostic" for a school' situation . 
then there ought to be some kind of treatment or practice thait is dictated. 
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out of the'a^sessnient* There is not*. For^ example, there is no standard 
practice in gifted programs or in programs foi;^ the retarded* Tliey are 
indistinguishable* What teachers do in one program is indistinguishable 
fiT-om what they do- in another, and ye£ we go along with the myth that we 
are diagnosing to place kids in a place where they can ''get the treatment 
they need'^ The treatment they need only means that if> ,he is ^retarded 
then he can sit; in a. class with other people who we think are retarded* ' ^ - 
That doesn't .suggest, anything about pejdagogy. I 3efy anydne tor^how me 3 chl^<6 
pesfeji^yfr.om participant? bbservat id So,, we have to deal \with that! We. 
have to 'give up the notion of >norm" because the notion of norm comes 

from ah egocentric world view t, It comes from a world view that the only 

. . ^ • ^\ ^ - ^ ^ ^ ' ' ; . : ^ 

standard of behavior is a (European /pr^^sbine other standard of b^^vior/ 

Then yoju begin to confuse "standardization" with "standards' ^ That's 

■ T ■ ^ .'-/o, — — 

\ • 
the teason we are having so mucK trouble right now with standardized 

. tests. If a* child scores high on a standardized tesjt,- the SAT or some- 
thing else, then the school who takes the highest s cor iiig child obviously 
is the "high .standard" schcK>l> 'If the school takes low scores on the SAT, J ^ 
the^mustbe a sch6ol of * low standards** Standardization and standards 
are not the same thing, but we in our ininds are so c.onceptual^ly. incarcerated 
we can' t :Se€ifv€^i^l€^eHte» White behavior is not universal behavior , nor ds 
any other behavior. Prediction isn' t worth anything* . • " 

What does the correction require? I think^very briefly, it requires 
these kinds of .things. First, I think that if we are Intending to assess, 
we have^ to have some mental function that we are describing * Let me give 
you an illustration,* and I don*t have time except for this' one* If, as 
Plaget <Siiggests\ there is something called "object permanence" that may 
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be the ■••standardized" thing that you are looking for. Here is a person • 
. at a, point in "his development where he 'is able to do object ipermanence, 
do that exercise which s^s object permnence. 0,K.,i3f that is the / 
standard function, that.doesn^t mean that a standard question will tell 
you -whether: thev can Ho For example", .you don't care whether 

they demonstrate' that by playing ,peek-a7boo, or whether they demonstrate " 
that' by having soijieone show to you th4y understand when some6ne steps 
outside the^aoor axCd turns around th^ corner that they are still there,, 
or whether yoii hold up your hand and put a quarter behind it and have the 
pei-oh let ycu know that that "is still there. Those a're three different ' 
j^s,. none of . which are stahdard j but the function of oblect permnnftnck ' . 
is-standard; > Now the inability to deal with^ standardizing mental func^ons 
is the thing, that has us partly into this problem. The next thing is, i^afj: 
don.'t know what dirference it makes anyway unless you- have a curriculum that 
^xJema^ds your use pf^ the knowledge of .object permanence, Jou see, that is 
why people are going backward on assessment right nqw,, which means that ' 
as soon as .you. discover that object permanence is one oUthe mentak tasks " 
that can be observed in bur chlidren, then , we believe that now the c irrfcu- 
liim goal is that we are supposed; to produce object permanence earlier 

than it normally occurs. Produce maturation? Good God,' 

• " ff' ■ ' 

o Tliat is the origin of curriculum! It is our ef^covAhy of cer'tain 

things that come abput in. assessment , which is backwards. In other words. 

what ought to happen is that we ought to know that^ if you have- tasks - 

^- — . ^ , ■ 

that require object permanence at an age whara it does not occur ^ then 

you. change youir curriculum' to ha rmonize vX^th what that person is doing. 
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Tl^at*s where the assessment-- o.ught to be coming in. • 

I can't reaiiy get into the Black' child because so many things , would 

have to precede By statetnent about that, but I can suggest a couple of- 

thingsf^.C^riSlcffK Ypu have'to be dealing with a jhoiistic /data base > That 

is to say,, hot the stuff that we are generally limited to,' what we^ye been 

asking questions about as psychologists,. In other words, what is your l^Q. 

score? Wiat is y our ^ home and family background?: 'Mo^t^ofms do not. have ' 

the background: to ask those questions, .because we tMnk all hbme and ' • 
/ ' ' " / " ' ^ ' ' ' ''^'^ ' . 

family' background's are the same as those with which we grew up. <So when: 

we see a new home and family background, we. don* t know the historical 
material, oh the community,, :v/e don^t .know the sodial material qn the 
community, wq don't know the political material on the community, and 
we don't 'even have a pedagogical way of using that material even if ve . 
knew. So, asking those questions is almost^ useless for practice. 1^ 
believe that we alsp have to give up the notion of poverty Environments* 
as' being cognitlvely deprived environments. That's , another thing ^e are 
•mentally stuck with. No one has yet proven to me .that all^the mental 
functions that go on at the Uhiversit]^ of California don't go on in any 
poverty environment, l^iat happens is that it doesn't go on with the 
material that is Aised in the* University. There's that inability to ab- 
stract again. The abstraction would be that the mental functibn ig there ,. 
no matter what the material is that it is being .'used on . The inability 
to abstract is to ^ay, "I can otily recognfze it if they answer questions 
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What did we do? 0*K*| what we tried to do was to identify Ailled 
clinicians who XNrork .full time with Black children^ Based upon the work of 
these skilled clinicians,, we interrogated them about tlie ki^s of themes 
that they picked? up in working with. Black children* We also paid attention 
to the whole Africanity of Black children, which is the vhole historical , 
tradition and culture from Vnich Black children . come . Recognizing that not 
all ^jlack children are as close to. the African tradition as they used to 
be, and also recognizing that something else happens once you have been 
in America >]f/or AOO years.. But what we^ did find vras^that theia are,/as 
Wade Nobles lias found., sienificarit African retentions that help to explain 
why African children continue to do some of the things that they do^ as 
well as the adaptations that have beenymade at this point/ W ithout that ' 
perspective it's impossible even to kn^ which questions to ask about 
-what ls it that you know" » Af t^er ve that, we stole David Shapiro's 

\ • ' ' ^ V * 

thing on Neurotic Styles . We found that, it fit very closely vith what a' 
number of people who were skilled observers had been seeing' when they 
looked at all populations. He talks about 'Ihystericfal'* styles and he 
talks about "obsessive-compulsive" stylBS. We found that Rosalie Cohen 
talks aBout an "analytic style" and a "relational .style", which basically 
parallels Shapiro. We. found that Ornsteiri, in his work on the "Left Brain 

far;- 

s(nd. Right Brain" was talking basically about the same thing. We found, 
that Castaneda and Ramirez in fheir book Cultural Democracy, Bi cognitive 
Development and' Educatio n was basically talking about the same thing. We- 
found that Luther X in describing the Black child* Vas also describing one 
of those styles. We found that Warren Tenhouten, anthropologist, was 
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also talking about the ?ame thing In Science- and .its Mirror Im a'^e;. 

In other words, we find that when .people aire looking at behavioi^ all ' - " 

•. ■ 3 ^' ~- 

the time in clinical settings and' when they .describe what they see, 

even though the language that j:hey use is different, they geherally tend ' 

to describe modalities that are generit across -.human groups. Some of 

those modalities tend to occur mo're;' with some' groups than with, others 

■> ■ . , - ■■ ' ' ' ■ " 

so that if I were to describe to you what some of those styles were, tor * ' 

either one of those polar'-opposites', you would recognize in them a- descrip- 
tion of general charac£erists of certain cultural. populations. -Now don't; ' 
do like most -psychologists who are mostly "obsessive compulsivesil do.^ 
Tliat Is,, as soon as you hear a label 'ycm say, "well, that's w]iat that ' 
child is". It is important for compulsives to- label to deal with things ' 
•as if they are unchangeable, .Iii fact,, most people have both -modalities 
built into them,_ choose to emphasize oijj^^or the other, and can expand their 
•Chinking and style to include either on^^/the other. These are the kinds 

; ^ - ■ ■ 

of pieces of information that assessors in ,psychdlo8y ought to be using.. 
They ^yght to ba finding out how to harmonize the style of the individual - 
child, with the individual teacher,. They ought to be able to analyze the 
school environment, because school environment's also display a modal 
style; most of them obsessive .dompujaive. They ought to te able, through 
these analyses, to .provide 'jfeedback to' people uhp function in these^ enyi- ' 
ronirients in ways that, will enable -ehem to use that envj^ronment much more . 
effectively. I do not have th§ time to describe the style. I dp not - 
have time to describe the instrument,. I would not even, as I said, try 
to sell my instruments to ryou'laltliough I think it is better than 99% of 
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the •ones that are on the. market. But I do hope I have suggested something 
in the way of ah approach t;o assessment which will take into account, not 
.,qnly the reality of What Afro-American -or Bl^ck child is liW, but what any 
child Is like, if we were hpnest> and really creative observers 1 - 




